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THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. I. 

TO the student of the social sciences it is interesting to 
observe the process by which, in one respect at least, we 
are drifting back to the position of bygone ages. Although 
Aristotle pointed out the essential interrelation of politics, ethics 
and economics, modern thought has successfully vindicated the 
claims of these disciplines, as well as of others, such as juris- 
prudence and the various divisions of public law, to be considered 
separate sciences. For a long time, however, to the common 
detriment of all, the independence of each was so emphasized 
and exaggerated as to create the serious danger of forgetting that 
they are only constituent parts of a larger whole. The tendency 
of recent thought has been to accentuate the relations rather than 
the differences, and to explain the social institutions which form 
the bases of the separate sciences in the light rather of a syn- 
thesis than of an analysis. This method has been applied to the 
record of the past, as well as to the facts of the present ; the 
conception of history has been broadened until it is now well 
recognized that political history is only one phase of that wider 
activity which includes all the phenomena of social life. If the 
term " politics " is used in the common but narrow sense of con- 
stitutional and diplomatic relations, then to repeat the familiar 
dictum, "History is past politics," is to utter a half-truth, in 
lamentable disregard of these newer ideas. 

While, however, it is now conceded that the history of man- 
kind is the history of man in society, and therefore social his- 
tory in its broadest sense, the question has arisen as to the 
fundamental causes of this social development — the reason of 
these great changes in human thought and human life which 
form the conditions of progress. No more profound and far- 
reaching question can occupy our attention ; for upon the cor- 
rect answer depends our whole attitude toward life itself. It is 
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the supreme problem not only to the scientist, but to the prac- 
tical man as well. Of this problem one solution has been 
offered which during the past few decades has been engaging 
the lively attention of thinkers not alone in Germany, where the 
theory originated, but in Italy, Russia and, to some extent, in 
England and France. The echoes of the controversy have 
scarcely reached our shores ; but a movement of thought at once 
so bold and so profound cannot fail to spread to the uttermost 
limits of scientific thought and to evoke a discussion adequate to 
the nature of the problem and the character of the solution. 

We may state the thesis succinctly as follows : The existence 
of man depends upon his ability to sustain himself ; the economic 
life is therefore the fundamental condition of all life. Since 
human life, however, is the life of man in society, individual 
existence moves within the framework of the social structure 
and is modified by it. What the conditions of maintenance are 
to the individual, the similar relations of production and con- 
sumption are to the community. To economic causes, there- 
fore, must be traced in last instance those transformations in the 
structure of society which themselves condition the relations of 
social classes and the various manifestations of social life. 

This doctrine is often called " historical materialism," or the 
"materialistic interpretation of history." Such terms are, how- 
ever, lacking in precision. If by materialism is meant the tracing 
of all changes to material causes, the biological view of history 
is also materialistic. Again, the theory which ascribes all changes 
in society to the influence of climate or to the character of the 
fauna and flora is materialistic, and yet has little in common 
with the doctrine here discussed. The doctrine we have to deal 
with is not only materialistic, but also economic in character ; 
and the better phrase is not the "materialistic interpretation," 
but the " economic interpretation " of history. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to explain the 
genesis and development of the doctrine, to study some of the 
applications made by recent thinkers, to examine the objections 
that may be advanced and, finally, to estimate the true import 
and value of the theory for modern science. 
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I. 

Few of the leading writers of the eighteenth or the first half 
of the nineteenth century devoted much attention to the problem 
of historical causation. The historians were for the most part 
content to describe the facts of political and diplomatic history ; 
and, when they sought for anything more than the most obvious 
explanation of the facts, they generally took recourse to the 
"great man" theory or to the vague doctrine of the "genius 
of the age." Even the Nestor of modern historical writing, 
Ranke, attempted scarcely more than to unravel the tangled 
skein of international complications by showing the influence of 
foreign politics upon national growth. 

While most of the historians gave evidence of only a slight 
philosophical equipment, the philosophers presented a " philoso- 
phy of history " which sometimes showed scarcely more famil- 
iarity with history. That Rousseau was not a profound historical 
scholar, is to put it mildly. Others, like Lessing in his Educa- 
tion of Humanity x and Herder in his Ideas on the Philosophy of 
Hisloty, 2 were too much under the domination of the theistic 
conception to give much impetus to a newer movement of 
thought, even though Herder in Germany, like Ferguson 3 in 
Scotland, may be called in some respects a forerunner of mod- 
ern anthropological investigations. Huxley, as well as many of 
the German writers, 4 has pointed out that Kant in his Idea of a 
Universal History 6 anticipated some of the modern doctrines as 
to the evolution of society ; but even Kant was not sufficiently 
emancipated from the theology of the age to take a strictly scien- 
tific view of the subject. With Hegel's Philosophy of History 
we reach the high-water mark of the " idealistic " interpretation ; 
but the Hegelian conception of the "spirit of history" has 
shown itself at once too subtle and too jejune for general 
acceptance. 

1 Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. 

a Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit. 

3 Essay on the History of Civil Society (1767). 

4 Woltmann, Der historische Materialismus (1900), pp. 17-21. 

s Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher Absicht (1784). 
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A second but less comprehensive attempt to interpret histori- 
cal growth in terms of thought and feeling was made by those 
who maintained that religion is the keynote of progress. That 
each of the five great religions has exerted a profound influence 
on human development is indubitable — Judaism typifying the 
idea of duty; Confucianism, of order; Mohammedanism, of 
justice ; Buddhism, of patience and Christianity, of love. But, 
entirely apart from the fact that this explanation overlooks the 
possibility of regarding religion as a product rather than a cause, 
no light is thrown on the question why the retention of the same 
religion is often compatible with the most radical changes in the 
character and condition of its devotees. The religious interpre- 
tation of history, even in the modified form of Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd's theory, has found but few adherents. 

A third explanation, which can be traced to Aristotle and 
which has met with some favor among publicists, might be 
called the political interpretation of history. It holds, substan- 
tially, that throughout all history there can be discerned a defi- 
nite movement from monarchy to aristocracy, from aristocracy 
to democracy, and that there is a constant progress from abso- 
lutism to freedom, both in idea and in institution. But very 
many philosophers, including Aristotle himself, have pointed out 
that democracy might lead to tyranny ; and modern anthropology 
has tended to discredit the existence of the first alleged step. 
Above all, it has been repeatedly shown that political change is 
not a primary, but a secondary phenomenon ; and that to erect 
into a universal cause what is itself a result is to put the cart 
before the horse. 

With the failure of all these attempts of a more or less ideal- 
istic nature, the way was prepared for an interpretation of his- 
tory which would look to physical, rather than to psychical, 
forces ; or rather which would explain how the psychical forces, 
into which all social movement may be analyzed, are themselves 
conditioned by the physical environment. The name with which 
this doctrine is associated is that of Buckle. 

The theory of the predominant influence of the external world 
on human affairs can be traced to many writers of the eighteenth 
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century, of whom Vico x and Montesquieu 2 are easily the most 
famous. 8 Buckle himself had no small opinion of Montesquieu's 
merits. He tells us * that Montesquieu 

knew what no historian before him had even suspected, that in 
the great march of human affairs, individual peculiarities count for 
nothing. . . . He effected a complete separation between biography 
and history, and taught historians to study, not the peculiarities of 
individual character, but the general aspect of the society in which 
the peculiarities appeared. 

Furthermore, we are told, Montesquieu 

was the first who, in an inquiry into the relations between the 
social conditions of a country and its jurisprudence, called in the aid 
of physical knowledge in order to ascertain how the character of any 
given civilization is modified by the action of the external world. 

What Montesquieu, however, stated aphoristically and on the 
basis of the imperfect physical science of the day, Buckle first 
worked out philosophically and with such wealth of illustration 
that he is properly regarded as the real creator of the doctrine. 
In his celebrated second chapter, entitled "The Influence of 
Physical Laws," Buckle analyzed the effects of climate, food and 
soil upon social improvement and its basis, the accumulation of 
wealth. Buckle, it is true, as we have been lately reminded, 6 
does not claim that all history is to be interpreted in the light of 
external causes alone. He does, indeed, tell us that in early 
society the history of wealth depends entirely on soil and climate ; 
but he is careful to add that in a more advanced state of society 
there are other circumstances which possess an equal, and 

1 In his Principii di una scienza nuova d' intorno alia comune natura delle 
nazioni (1725). As to Vico, see Huth, Life of Buckle, I, 233 et seq. Buckle 
says of Vico that, " though his Scienza Nuova contains the most profound views 
on ancient history, they are glimpses of truth rather than a systematic investigation 
of any one period." 2 In his Esprit des Lois. 

3 In a complete catalogue of writers who in some way influenced Buckle there 
ought to be included not only Holbach, Helvetius, and Cabanis, but for the early 
period Bodin, with his theory of climates, and still farther back even Aristotle. 

4 History of Civilization in England, 1857, pt. ii, ch. vi (pp. 316-317 of edition 
of 1873). 

5 By Robertson, Buckle and his Critics (1895). 
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sometimes a superior, influence. 1 In fact, in a later chapter he 
maintains that "the advance of European civilization is character- 
ized by a diminishing influence of physical laws and an increasing 
influence of mental laws " ; and he concludes that if, as he has 
shown, "the measure of civilization is the triumph of the mind 
over external agents, it becomes clear that of the two classes of 
laws which regulate the progress of mankind, the mental class is 
more important than the physical." 2 At the end of his general 
analysis he even goes so far as to maintain that 

we have found reason to believe that the growth of European civili- 
zation is solely due to the progress of knowledge, and that the 
progress of knowledge depends on the number of truths which 
the human intellect discovers, and on the extent to which they are 
diffused. 3 

While it is clear, therefore, that Buckle was by no. means so 
extreme as some of his critics would have us believe, it is none 
the less probable that his name will remain associated with the 
doctrine of physical environment. For it was he, after all, who 
most forcibly and eloquently called attention to the importance 
of the physical factors and to the influence that they have 
exerted in moulding national character and social life. Since his 
time much more has been done, not only in studying, as Buckle 
himself did, the immediate influence of climate and soil, 4 but 
also in explaining the allied field of the effect of the fauna and 
the flora on social development. The subject of the domestica- 
tion of animals, for instance, and its profound effect on human 
progress has not only been investigated by a number of recent 
students, 5 but has been made the very basis of the explanation 
of early American civilization by one of the most brilliant and 

1 History of Civilization, I, 44. 

2 Ibid., pp. 156, 157. 

3 Ibid., p. 288. 

4 One of the best known but most uncritical representatives of this school is 
Grant Allen, especially in his article " Nation Making " in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, 1873, reprinted in the Popular Science Monthly of the same year. 

6 Especially E. Hahn, Die Hausthiere und ihre Beziehung zur Wirtschaft des 
Menschen (1896). 
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most learned of recent historians. 1 A Russian scholar 2 has 
shown in detail the connection between the great rivers and the 
progress of humanity, and the whole modern study of economic 
geography is but an expansion on broader lines of the same idea. 
Buckle, however, devoted most of his attention to the influence 
of physical forces on the production of the food supply. With 
the difficulties of the problem of distribution, which he confesses 
are of greater importance, he declares himself unable to grapple. 
An exception, indeed, is to be made in the case of "a very 
early stage of society," where Buckle thinks he can prove that 
" the distribution of wealth is, like its creation, governed entirely 
by physical laws." 3 His suggestive, but not very successful, 
attempt to prove this point, which rests upon an acceptance 
of the one fundamental error of the classical economists — the 
wages-fund doctrine — can here only be mentioned. 4 It is, how- 
ever, important to emphasize the fact that, with this one excep- 
tion, Buckle makes no endeavor to throw any light on the 
connection between physical environment and the distribution of 
wealth ; for distribution, he tells us, depends on " circumstances 
of great complexity, which it is not necessary here to examine," 
and of which, as he adds in a note, "many are still unknown." 5 

1 Payne, History of the New World called America ; especially vol. i, bk. ii. 
All this was, however, substantially pointed out by Morgan twenty years earlier in 
his Ancient Society, p. 24. For Morgan, see the second article of this series. 

2 Metchnikoff, La Civilisation et les grandes fleuves historiques. Preface 
d'Elisee Reclus. Paris, 1889. 

3 Civilization in England, I, 52. 

4 Briefly put, the argument is as follows : The two great constituents of food 
are carbon and oxygen ; the colder the country, the more highly carbonized must 
be the food ; nitrogenous foods are less costly than carbonaceous ones. Wages 
depend on population, population on the food supply ; hence the tendency for 
wages in hot countries is to be low, in cold countries to be high. Finally, wages 
and profits vary in inverse proportions ; or, as he puts it elsewhere, if rent and 
interest are high, wages are low. Hence the great differentiation of rural classes 
in hot countries. 

6 Ibid., I, 51. It is amusing to note that the only law which Buckle himself 
accepts — "the great law of the ratio between the cost of labor and the profits of 
stock" — is precisely the one which, in its original form, has been discredited by 
modern economic research. Notwithstanding this fact, Mr. Robertson is so loyal 
to his hero that he calls it " one of those generalisations by which Buckle really 
illuminates history." — Robertson, Buckle and his Critics, p. 49. 
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II. 

The explanation which Buckle made no attempt to give had 
been advanced more than a decade before by another writer who 
was destined to become far more famous and influential. Karl 
Marx enjoyed some qualifications for the task which were denied 
to Buckle. Buckle was, indeed, well abreast of the foreign, as 
well as the English, literature on history and natural science ; 
but his economic views were almost entirely in accord with those 
of the prevalent English school. These principles so completely 
lacked the evolutionary point of view as to preclude any historical 
treatment of history. Karl Marx, on the other hand, not only 
possessed the philosophical and scientific equipment of a German 
university graduate, but found himself in direct and unqualified 
opposition to the teachings of the professional economists. While 
Buckle contented himself with pointing out how physical forces 
affect the production of wealth, Marx addressed himself to the 
larger task of showing how the whole structure of society is 
modified by the relations of social classes, and how these relations 
are themselves dependent on antecedent economic changes. In 
Buckle it was primarily the physicist that created a certain 
materialistic interpretation of history ; in Marx it was the social- 
ist that brought about a very different and specifically economic 
interpretation of history. In order to understand the genesis of 
the economic interpretation of history it will be necessary to say 
a few words about the philosophical antecedents of Marx. 

Like most of the young Germans of the thirties, Marx was 
a firm believer in Hegel. The Hegelian philosophy, however, 
really contained two separate parts — the dialectical method 
and the system. The fundamental conception of the Hegelian 
dialectic is that of process, or development by the union of 
opposites — a method that advances from notion to notion 
through negation. In all logic we begin with a half truth; 
we proceed to its opposite, which is equally false ; and we then 
combine them into a third, which shows that they are equally 
true, when considered as necessary constituents of the whole. 1 

1 Bonar, Philosophy and Political Economy, p. 300 ; and Schwegler, History of 
Philosophy translated by Stirling (5th ed., 1875), P- 3 2 4- 
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This idea of process, or development, Hegel applied to his cele- 
brated statement : "All that is real is reasonable ; all that is 
reasonable is real." Interpreted in one way, this would mean 
fatalism, or optimistic conservatism. But according to Hegel 
everthing that exists is by no means real. Only that is real 
which in the course of its development shows itself to be neces- 
sary. When it is no longer necessary, it loses its reality. As 
some of his followers pointed out, the French government had 
become so unnecessary by 1789 that not it, but the Revolution, 
was real. Hence the original statement turns into the opposite : 
All that is real becomes in the course of time unreasonable, and 
is thus from the very outset unreal ; all that is reasonable in idea 
is destined to be realized, even though it may for the moment be 
utterly unreal. The original statements of the reasonableness 
of what is real, and of the reality of what is reasonable, blend 
into the higher statement that all that exists is destined some 
day to pass out of existence. 1 

The importance of this dialectical method lay in the idea 
of process — in the realization of the fact that the conclusions 
of human thought and action are not final. Translated into 
social and political language, it formed the basis of the aspira- 
tions of the liberal and progressive elements in the community. 
On the other hand, Hegel himself never drew these radical con- 
clusions from his theory because, although in his logic he made 
it clear that the truth is nothing but the dialectical process itself, 
he nevertheless posited, as a result of his whole philosophy, the 
conception of the "absolute idea." Into the mysteries of this 
absolute idea we are not called upon to penetrate ; it is sufficient 
to point out that, as applied to the domain of social politics, it 
results in a moderate conservatism. It is in the then existing 
German state that, according to Hegel, universality and individ- 
uality, law and liberty — the highest stage of the universal spirit 
— find their reconciliation ! 

The antagonism between the dialectical and the absolute 
system of Hegel was not at first perceived. Just as both 

1 F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang der klassischen deutschen 
Philosophic 1888 (2d ed., 1895), p. 3. 
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individualists and socialists to-day claim Adam Smith as the 
fountain head of their doctrines, so for a time both radicals 
and conservatives in Germany harked back to Hegel. Toward 
the end of the thirties the schism became apparent. The 
Young-Hegelians swore by the dialectical method and landed 
in radicalism; the orthodox followers remained true to the 
"absolute idea "and became reactionaries. At first, however, 
politics was a dangerous field to enter, and the discussion turned 
on religion. As either Catholicism or Evangelical Protestant- 
ism was the state religion in each of the German states, the 
attack on religion was indirectly political in character, and was 
recognized as such. Strauss had set the ball rolling in 1835 
by his Life of Jesus. His assertion of the mythical character 
of the evangelist accounts led to a famous dispute with Bruno 
Bauer, who went one step farther and maintained that they were 
not even myths, but pure fabrications. In this reaction against 
the foundations of the state religion the Young-Hegelians were 
practically forced back to the philosophical materialism of England 
and France in the eighteenth century. But they now recognized 
the antagonism between their new views and the doctrine of Hegel. 
While the philosophical materialists had posited nature as the only 
reality, Hegel regarded the absolute idea — that is, the intellect and 
its logical process — as the fundamental conception, and nature 
as only the derivative or the reflex of the absolute idea. 

The uncertainty continued until the early forties, when 
Feuerbach published his Essence of Christianity, 1 in which he 
sought to demolish the idealistic or transcendental basis of all 
theology. In this work Feuerbach claimed that nature exists 
independently of philosophy, that there is in reality nothing but 
nature and man, and that our religious conceptions are a product 
of ourselves, who again are nothing but a product of nature. 
Who has not heard of Feuerbach's famous phrase : Der Mensch 
ist was er isst — " Man is what he eats " ? Feuerbach at once 
showed the Young-Hegelians that, important as the Hegelian 
dialectics may have been, the " absolute idea " was not the 
basis, but the product. 

1 Das Wesen des Christenthums. 
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Feuerbach exerted a profound influence on the thinkers of 
the day. Curiously enough, however, he also, in the domain 
of social politics, gave rise to two antagonistic schools. 
Although in his philosophy a materialist, or rather a "natu- 
ralist," there was a decidedly idealistic strain in his ethical 
doctrine. With him religion is what the etymology of the word 
implies — the really important thing that binds men together. 
Of his attempt to erect an idealistic religion on a naturalistic 
basis, this is not the place to speak. 1 But it is important to 
point out that his doctrine of love as the basis of all religion 
led to the so-called "true" or "philosophical" socialism of 
the forties in Germany. The early socialists had accepted the 
views of the French reformers, St. Simon and Fourier. Now 
they asserted that all that was necessary was to apply Feuer- 
bach 's " humanism " to social relations, in order to proclaim the 
speedy regeneration of mankind. The leaders of the "philo- 
sophical" socialists, Karl Griin and Moses Hess, 2 for a time 
dominated the social movement in Germany. 

While the superimposed idealism of Feuerbach led to the 
" philosophical socialism " of the forties, his original and basic 
naturalism helped to produce in Karl Marx the founder of 
"scientific socialism." Marx was educated in Hegelianism, and 
to the end of his days loved to coquet with the Hegelian dialec- 
tic. He had become a Young-Hegelian and was deeply influ- 
enced by the appearance of Feuerbach 's book. This set him 
thinking. The materialistic idea he accepted as beyond dispute, 
but he recognized some of its weaknesses. The materialism of 
the eighteenth century was essentially mechanical and unhis- 
torical. It had developed before science had assumed its 
modern garb. The watchword of modern science is that of 
evolution through natural selection. Although this had not 
yet been proclaimed even by the natural scientists, or at all 
events had certainly not been applied by any one to social 
conceptions, the idea was in the air; and, although Marx 

1 Cf. Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus, vol. ii (3d ed., 1877), 73-81. 

2 For their views in detail, see George Adler, Die Geschichte der ersten sozial- 
politischen Arbeiterbewegung in Deutschland, pp. 83-85. 
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was not at first especially well versed in natural science, the 
naturalism of Feuerbach, combined with the conception of 
process in the dialectic of Hegel, led him finally to the theory 
that all social institutions are the result of a growth and that 
the causes of this growth are to be sought not in any idea, but 
in the conditions of material existence. In other words, it led 
him to the economic interpretation of history. He then broke 
at once with the philosophical or sentimental socialists, and 
devoted all his time henceforth to the deeper study of economic 
conditions. 

That Marx's analysis of economic conditions led him to scien- . 
tine socialism is a thing by itself, with which we have here no 
concern ; for that is an economic theory, based upon his doc- 
trines of surplus value and profits, which have been engaging 
the attention of economists throughout the world. We need to 
lay stress on Marx's philosophy, rather than on his economics; 
and his philosophy, as we now know, resulted in his economic 
interpretation of history. It chanced that he also became a 
socialist; but his socialism and his philosophy of history are, 
as we shall see later, really independent. One can be an 
" economic materialist " and yet remain an extreme individ- 
ualist. The fact that Marx's economics may be defective has 
no bearing on the truth or falsity of his philosophy of history. 

III. 

Let us now proceed to illustrate the development of the new 
doctrine from the writings of Marx himself. It will be advisable 
to quote freely, because these earlier works of Marx are little 
known even in Germany, and are almost unknown outside of 
Germany. 1 Yet they are of the utmost importance in showing 
the genesis of an idea which is now one of the storm centres not 
only of economic and social, but also of philosophical, discussion. 

1 Just as these lines go to the printer, an announcement is made of the impend- 
ing publication, in three volumes, of the more important of Marx's essays between 
1841 and 1850, under the title : Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl Marx, 
Friedrich Engels und Ferdinand Lassalle. Herausgegeben von Franz Mehring. 
Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels, 1841 bis 1850. 
Erster Band: Von Marz, 1841, bis Marz, 1844. Stuttgart, Dietz, 1901-1902. 
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In his earliest essays we see only the radical political reformer. 
As a young man of twenty-four, he was called in 1842 to the 
editorship of the Rheinische Zeitung, a daily paper started in 
Cologne by some of the Young-Hegelians who belonged to the 
radical party. While battling for political reforms Marx had his 
attention called for the first time to economic questions. He 
severely criticised the historical school of jurisconsults, because 
they regarded all existing legal institutions as the necessary, and 
therefore the wise, result of a long evolution. To their optimistic 
conservatism Marx opposed the Hegelian idea of liberty. It was 
not, however, until after the Rheinische Zeitung had been sus- 
pended by the government in 1843 that Marx went to Paris 1 
and became a socialist — influenced largely by St. Simon and 
Proudhon, and possibly by the celebrated book of Lorenz Stein, 
which appeared the year before, on the socialistic and commu- 
nistic movement in France. 2 At Paris, Marx started in 1 844, in 
conjunction with another leader of the Young-Hegelians, Arnold 
Ruge, the Deutsch-Franzdsische JakrbUcher. Here the begin- 
ning of the opposition to the French communists is perceptible ; 
for in the introductory editorial we are told that what has saved 
Germany from " the metaphysical and fantastical ideas of Lamen- 
nais, Proudhon, St. Simon and Fourier " is the Hegelian logic. 3 
Yet Marx showed the influence of Feuerbach by writing an 
article in criticism of Hegel's Philosophy of Law, in which he 
sought to prove how theological criticism was now necessarily 
being replaced by political criticism. Marx, indeed, went a step 
farther and emphasized the necessity of a revolution of the fourth 

1 In the mean time he published anonymously a violent article on the Prussian 
censorship, in the Anekdota zur neuesten deutschen Philosophie und Publicistik, 
von Bruno Bauer, Ludwig Feuerbach, Friederich Koppen, Karl Nauwerk, Arnold 
Ruge und einigen Ungenannten, 1843. One of these " Ungenannten " was Karl 
Marx, who wrote under the title of a " Rhinelander." The article may be found 
in vol. i, pp. 56-88. 

2 It is more than probable, however, that Marx was converted to socialism 
wholly by the French writers, who themselves exerted so great an influence on 
Stein. Cf. the correspondence of Arnold Ruge, vol. i. 

8 Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher. Herausgegeben von Arnold Ruge und 
Karl Marx. Erste und Zweite Lieferung, 1844, p. 8. Cf. also: "Uns Deutsche 
hat . . . von der Willkur und Phantastik das Hegelsche System befreit." 
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estate — the proletariat. He was beginning to formulate his 
ideas on economic questions. " The relation of industry and of 
the world of wealth in general to the political world is the chief 
problem of modern times." 1 In another place he tells us that 
"revolutions need a passive element, a material basis." 2 In a 
later essay in the same periodical on the " Jewish Question," in 
which he opposed the views of Bruno Bauer, Marx claims that " we 
must emancipate ourselves before we can emancipate others." 3 
He seeks to show that the importance of the French Revolution 
consisted in freeing not only the political forces of society, but 
also the economic basis on which the political superstructure 
rested. 4 The political change was in a certain sense idealism ; 
but it marked at the same time the materialism of society. 6 

The double number of the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher 
was the only one that appeared. Ruge and Marx could not agree 
in their attitude toward the question of communism. While 
in Paris, however, Marx formed an intimacy with his lifelong 
friend, Frederick Engels, whose acquaintance he had originally 
made while both were working on the editorial staff of the 
Rheinische Zeitung. 6 They now decided to write in common a 
work against Bruno Bauer, who represented the more specula- 
tive wing of the Young-Hegelians. This appeared in 1845 
under the title of The Holy Family? In this book, written 
almost entirely by Marx, he shows the strong influence of 

1 " Das Verhaltniss der Industrie, Uberhaupt der Welt des Reichthums zu der 
politischen Welt ist ein Hauptproblem der modernen Zeit." — Ibid., p. 75. 

2 " Die Revolutionen bediirfen namlich eines passiven Elementes, einer mate- 
riellen Grundlage. . . . Die Theorie wird in einem Volke immer nur so weit 
verwirckllcht als sie die Verwircklichung seiner Bedurfnisse ist." — Ibid., p. 80. 

s Ibid., p. 184. 

* " Die politische Emancipation ist zugleich die Aufldsung der alten Gesell- 
schaft, auf welcher das dem Volk entfremdete Staatswesen, die Herrschermacht, 
ruht. Die politische Revolution ist die Revolution der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft." 
— Ibid., p. 204. 

6 " Allein die Vollendung des Idealismus des Staats war zugleich die Vollen- 
dung des Materialismus der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft." — Ibid., p. 205. 

6 Some correspondence of this early period is preserved in " Aus Briefen von 
Engels an Marx " in Die neue Zeit, XIX (1901), ii, pp. 505 et seq. 

7 Die heilige Familie oder Kritik der kritischen Kritik. Gegen Bruno Bauer 
und Consorten. Von Friedrich Engels und Karl Marx. Frankfort a. M., 1845. 
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Feuerbach. 1 As he was at that time, however, more interested 
in opposing the transcendental notions of the other Young- 
Hegelians in general than in emphasizing the differences between 
himself and the " sentimental " socialists, it will not surprise us 
to find him defending Proudhon. 2 Yet even here Marx shows 
the essentially mechanical nature of the older French material- 
ism, and points out how the philosophic materialism of Helvetius 
and Holbach led to the socialism of Babceuf and Fourier. 3 
Incidentally, Marx calls attention to the economic basis of the 
French Revolution and points out that the individual of the 
French Revolution differed from the individual of classic antiquity 
because his economic and industrial relations were different. 4 
Finally, in another passage he asks outright : 

Do these gentlemen think that they can understand the first word of 
history as long as they exclude the relations of man to nature, natural 
science and industry ? Do they believe that they can actually com- 
prehend any epoch without grasping the industry of the period, the 
immediate methods of production in actual life ? . . . Just as they 
separate the soul from the body, and themselves from the world, so 
they separate history from natural science and industry, so they find 
the birthplace of history not in the gross material production on earth, 
but in the misty cloud formation of heaven." 

1 Cf. the enthusiastic description of Feuerbach on p. 139 and the disdainful 
attitude toward Hegel on p. 126. 

2 " Proudhon's Schrift ' Qu'est-ce que la Propriety ' hat dieselbe Bedeutung fur 
die moderne Nationalbkonomie, welche Say's [evidently a misprint for Sieyes'] 
Schrift 'Qu'est-ce que le tiers Etat ' fur die moderne Politik hat." — Ibid., p. 36. 

8 " Fourier geht unmittelbar von der Lehre der franzbsischen Materialisten aus. 
Die Babouvisten waren rohe uncivilisirte Materialisten, aber auch der entwickelte 
Communismus datirt direkt von dem franzbsischen Materialismus." — Ibid., 207, 
and the quotations on pp. 209-21 1. As the volume is extremely scarce, it may be 
noted that a part of this chapter was reprinted in Die neue Zeit, III (1885), 385-395. 

4 In speaking of a placard containing the Declaration of Rights, Marx says : 
"Eben diese Tabelle proklamirte das Recht eines Menschen, dernicht der Mensch 
des antiken Gemeinwesens sein kann, so wenig als seine nationalbkonomischen 
und industriellen Verhaltnisse die antiken sind." — Ibid., p. 192. 

6 " Oder glaubt die kritische Kritik in der Erkenntniss der geschichtlichen 
Wirklichkeit auch nur zum Anfang gekommen zu sein, so lange sie das theo- 
retische und praktische Verhaltniss des Menschen zur Natur, die Naturwissen- 
schaf t und die Industrie, aus der geschichtlichen Bewegung ausschliesst ? Oder 
meint sie irgend eine Periode in der That schon erkannt zu haben, ohne z. B. die 
Industrie dieser Periode, die unmittelbare Produktionsweise des Lebens selbst, 
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Although we find in Marx's early works only these incidental 
allusions to the doctrine of economic interpretation, we are told 
by Engels, the literary executor of Marx, that Marx had worked 
out his theory by 1845. 1 That Engels is quite correct in this 
is shown not only by the quotations just mentioned, but also 
by the annotations which Marx made to Feuerbach in 1845. 2 
Marx here objects to the old, mechanical materialistic doctrine 
that men are simply the results of their environment, because 
it forgets that this environment can itself be changed by man. 3 
He also takes exception to Feuerbach' s whole view of religion, 
on the ground that Feuerbach fails to perceive that man is the 
product of his social relations and that religion itself is a social 
outgrowth. 4 A fuller statement of his new 5 position, however, 

erkannt zu haben ? . . . Wie sie das Denken von dem Sinnen, die Seele vom 
Leibe, sich selbst von der Welt trennt, so trennt sie die Geschichte von der 
Naturwissenschaft und Industrie, so sieht sie nicht in der grob-materiellen Pro- 
duktion auf der Erde, sondern in der dunstigen Wolkenbildung am Himmel die 
Geburtstatte der Geschichte." — Ibid., p. 238. 

1 "The 'manifesto' being our joint production, I consider myself bound to 
state that the fundamental proposition which forms its nucleus belongs to Marx. 
That proposition is : that in every historical epoch the prevailing mode of economic 
production and exchange, and the social organization necessarily following from it, 
form the basis upon which it is built up, and from which alone can be explained, 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch ; that, consequently, etc., etc. . . . 

"This proposition, which in my opinion is destined to do for history what 
Darwin's theory has done for biology, we both had been rapidly approaching for 
some years before 1845. • • • But when I again met Marx ... in spring, 1843, ne 
had it already worked out, and put it before me in terms almost as clear as those 
in which I have stated it here." — Manifesto of the Communist Party, by Marx 
and Engels. Authorized English translation, edited and annotated by Frederick 
Engels, 1888, preface, pp. 5, 6. This preface was written in English by Engels, 
and appeared in German only in subsequent editions. 

2 Published as an appendix to Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang der 
klassischen deutschen Philosophie. Von Friedrich Engels. Mit Anhang, Karl 
Marx iiber Feuerbach, vom Jahre 1845 (1888). 

3 " Die materialistische Lehre, dass die Menschen Produkte der Umstande und 
der Erziehung sind, vergisst, dass die Umstande eben von den Menschen verandert 
werden und dass der Erzieher selbst erzogen werden muss." — Op. tit., p. 80. 

4 " Feuerbach lost das religiose Wesen in das menschliche Wesen auf. Aber 
das menschliche Wesen ist kein . . . Abstraktum. In seiner Wirklichkeit, ist 
es das Ensemble der gesellschaftlichen Verhaltnisse. . . . Feuerbach sieht nicht, 
dass das ' religiose Gemiith ' selbst ein gesellschaftliches Produkt ist." — Ibid., p. 81. 

5 Peter von Struve claims that this new position was not occupied by Marx 
until 1846. Cf. his articles, " Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des wissenschaftlichen 
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is found in some recently discovered essays which were written at 
about that time. 1 These articles, published anonymously in the 
Westfalischer Dampfboot? are of cardinal importance because Marx 
now for the first time emphasized his disagreement with the "sen- 
timental socialists." In the first series of articles, Marx criticises 
a German communistic sheet published in New York, which was 
devoting much attention to the Anti-Rent Riots. 3 Marx discusses 
the agrarian movement in the United States and tries to show from 
his new point of view the connection between economic and politi- 
cal phenomena. In a second series of articles 4 he joins issue with 
Griin and Hess, the chief advocates of philosophical socialism, and 
ridicules their failure to perceive that an alteration in methods of 
production brings about changes in the whole social life. 5 

By 1847 6 Marx had made a somewhat deeper study of 

Sozialismus," in Die neue Zeit, XV (1897), i, 68, and ii, 228, 269. Struve, 
however, seems to lay too little stress on the points emphasized above. Cf. also 
the article of Kampffmeyer, " Die okonomischen Grundlagen des deutschen Sozia- 
lismus," in Die neue Zeit, V (1887), especially p. 536, where attention is called to 
Marx's historical interpretation of history in his letters to Ruge in 1843. 

1 The substance of these essays has been printed by Struve in Die neue Zeit, 
XIV (1896), 41-48, under the title of "Zwei bisher unbekannte Aufsatze von 
Karl Marx aus den vierziger Jahren. Ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 
wissenschaftlichen Sozialismus." 

2 A monthly review edited by Otto Liming, which lived from 1845 to '848. 

3 Der Volkstribun, edited by H. Kriege in 1846. 

4 " Karl Griin, die soziale Bewegung in Frankreich und Belgien oder die 
Geschichtsschreibung des wahren Sozialismus." This appeared early in 1847. 
The whole of this essay has now been printed, with an introduction by E. Bernstein, 
in Die neue Zeit, XVIII (1900), 4, 37, 132, 164. 

6 " Herr Griin vergisst, dass Brot heutzutage durch Dampfmiihlen, friiher durch 
Wind und Wassermiihlen, noch friiher durch Handmiihlen produzirt wurde, dass 
diese verschiedenen Produktionsweisen vom blossen Brotessen ganzlich unab- 
hangig sind. . . . Dass mit diesen verschiedenen Stufen der Produktion auch 
verschiedene Verhaltnisse der Produktion zur Consumtion, verschiedene Wider- 
spriiche beider gegeben sind, dass diese Widerspriiche zu verstehen sind mir aus 
einer Betrachtung, zu losen nur durch eine praktische Ver'anderung, der jedes- 
maligen Produktionsweise und des ganzen darauf basirenden gesellschaftlichen 
Zustandes: das ahnt Herr Griin nicht." (Die neue Zeit, XIV, ii, 51.) That the 
difference between Marx and the " true socialists " has often been exaggerated is 
claimed by Mehring in Die neue Zeit, XIV, ii, 401. 

6 In this year Marx also published an article in the Deutsche Briisseler Zeitung 
entitled " Die moralisierende Kritik und die kritisierende Moral, ein Beitrag zur 
deutschen Kulturgeschichte." It was directed against Karl Heinzen and was of 
very much the same character as his attack on Griin. 
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economic history. He was now so convinced of the truth of his 
new theory that he proceeded to make a furious onslaught on 
the older socialists in the person of their chief representative — 
Proudhon. In reply to Proudhon's Philosophy of Misery Marx 
wrote his Misery of Philosophy. Here he elaborates the theory 
that economic institutions are historical categories and that 
history itself must be interpreted in the light of economic 
development. We read — in French, it is true, for Marx wrote 
equally well in German, English and French — that the con- 
ception of private property changes in each historical epoch, in 
a series of entirely different social relations. 1 In a more general 
way Marx contends that all social relations are intimately con- 
nected with the productive forces of society. He tells us that 

in changing the modes of production, mankind changes all its 
social relations. The hand mill creates a society with the feudal 
lord; the steam mill a society with the industrial capitalist. The 
same men who establish social relations in conformity with their 
material production also create principles, ideas and categories in 
conformity with their social relations. . . . All such ideas and 
categories are therefore historical and transitory products. 2 

In another place he maintains that " the relations in which the 
productive forces of society manifest themselves, far from being 

1 " A chaque epoque historique, la propriete s'est developpee differemment et 
dans une s^rie de rapports sociaux entierement differerits. Ainsi d^finir la pro- 
priete bourgeoise n'est autre chose que faire l'expose de tous les rapports sociaux 
de la production bourgeoise. Vouloir donner une definition de la propriete" 
comme d'un rapport independant, d'une categorie a part, d'une idee abstraite et 
eternelle, celane peut etre qu'une illusion de metaphysique ou de jurisprudence." — 
Misere de la Philosophie. Reponse a la Philosophie de la Misere de M. Proudhon. 
Par Karl Marx, 1847, P- J 53- 

2 " Les rapports sociaux sont intimement lies aux forces productives. En 
acquirant de nouvelles forces productives les hommes changent leur mode de 
production, et en changeant leur mode de production, la maniere de gagner leur 
vie, ils changent tous leurs rapports sociaux. Le moulin a bras vous donnera la 
societe avec le suzerain ; le moulin a vapeur, la societe avec le capitaliste industriel. 
. . . Les memes hommes qui etablissent les rapports sociaux conformement a 
leur productivite mat^rielle produisent aussi les principes, les idees, les categories, 
conformement a leurs rapports sociaux. . . . Ainsi ces idees, ces categories, sont 
aussi peu <5ternelles que les relations qu'elles expriment. Elles sont des produits 
historiques et transitoires." — Ibid., pp. 99, 100. 
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eternal laws, correspond to definite changes in man and in his 
productive forces." J Marx applies this general law in many 
ways. Thus, in an acute study of the doctrine of rent, he 
points out that rent in the Ricardian sense is nothing but 
"patriarchal agriculture transformed into commercial indus- 
try"; 2 and, after explaining the historical growth of modern 
agricultural conditions, he concludes by objecting to the whole 
classical school, because it fails to see that economic institu- 
tions can be understood only as historical categories. 3 In 
another passage he contends that money itself is not a thing, but 
a social relation, and that this relation corresponds to a definite 
form of production in precisely the same way as exchanges 
between individuals. 4 Finally, in analyzing the essence of 
machinery and the historical importance of the principle of divi- 
sion of labor, Marx tells us that "machinery is not anymore 
of an economic category than is the ox that pulls the plough ; 
it is a productive force. The modern factory, which is itself 
based on machinery, is a social relation, an economic category." 5 
In short, social life at any one time is the result of an economic 
evolution. 

1 " N'est-ce pas dire assez que le mode de production, les rapports dans 
lesquels les forces productives se developpent, ne sont rien moins que des lois 
eternelles, mais qu'ils correspondent a un developpement determine des hommes 
et de leurs forces productives, et qu'un changement survenu dans les forces 
productives des hommes amene necessairement un changement dans les rapports 
de production." — Misere de la philosophie, p. 115; cf. pp. 152, 177. 

a " La rente, dans le sens de Ricardo, c'est 1'agriculture patriarcale transformed 
en industrie commerciale, le capital industriel applique a la terre, la bourgeoisie 
des villes transplanted dans les campagnes." — Ibid., p. 159. 

3 " Ricardo apres avoir suppose la production bourgeoise comme necessaire 
pour determiner la rente, l'applique neanmoins a la propriete fonciere de toutes 
les epoques et de tous les pays. Ce sont la les errements de tous les ^conomistes 
qui representent les rapports de la production bourgeoise comme des categories 
eternelles." — Ibid., p. 160. 

4 " La monnaie, ce n'est pas une chose, c'est un rapport social. ... Ce rapport 
est un anneau et comme tel, intimement lie a tout l'enchainement des autres 
rapports economiques; . . . ce rapport correspond a un mode de production deter- 
mine, ni plus ni moins que l'echange individuel." — Ibid., p. 64. 

5 " Les machines ne sont plus une categorie economique que ne saurait Stre le 
boeuf que traine la charrue. Les machines ne sont qu'une force productive. 
L'atelier moderne, qui repose sur l'application des machines, est un rapport 
social de production, une categorie economique." — Ibid., p. 128. 
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In the famous Manifesto of the Communist Party} which 
appeared the following year, we find the implications, rather than 
the direct statement, of the principle. After describing how the 
guild system of industry gave way to the modern industrial 
system, based on the world market and on the revolution in 
industrial production, Marx points out that the bourgeoisie, in 
revolutionizing the methods of production, alters with them the 
whole character of society, and displaces feudalism with modern 
conditions. At the present day this is a truism ; but at the time 
the manifesto appeared it was a novel and striking conception. 
Unfortunately, the thought was so inextricably interwoven with 
Marx's peculiarly socialistic explanation of the effects of machin- 
ery, of the function of capital and of the speedy cataclysm of 
society, that it made at the time but little impression. 

In the succeeding years Marx made various applications of his 
theory. In 1849 he published a series of articles on Wage- 
Labor and Capital, in the course of which he traced the reason 
for the change from slavery to serfdom and to the wages system 
and again laid down the principle that all relations of society 
depend upon changes in the economic life and more particularly 
in the modes of production. He tells us that 

with the change in the social relations by means of which indi- 
viduals produce, that is, in the social relations of production, and 
with the alteration and development of the material means of pro- 
duction, the powers of production are also transformed. The rela- 
tions of production collectively form those social relations which we 
call society, and a society with definite degrees of historical develop- 
ment. . . . Ancient society, feudal society, bourgeois society are 
simply instances of this collective result of the complexes of relations 
of production, each of which marks an important step in the historical 
development of mankind. 2 

In a series of articles published in 1850, on "The Class Strug- 
gles in France from 1848 to 1850," Marx made the first attempt 

1 Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei (London, 1848), pp. 4-7. 

2 " Lohnarbeit und Kapital," Neue rheinische Zeitung, April, 1849. This was 
a series of lectures which Marx delivered in 1847 to a Brussels labor union. They 
have recently been translated by J. L. Joynes and published in pamphlet form 
under the title, Wage-Labor and Capital (London, 1897). 
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to apply his principle to an existing political situation. 1 He 
endeavored to show that the great crisis of 1847 was the real 
cause of the February revolution, and that the economic reaction 
of 1849 an d 1850 was the basis of the political reaction through- 
out the Continent. He followed this in 1852 by another article 
on "The Eighteenth Brumaire," in which he attempted to lay bare 
the economic foundations of the coup d'Etat in France, and 
to show that the empire really depended on the small farmer 
or peasant, who had now become not a revolutionist, but a 
conservative. 2 It is in this work that we find the interesting 
bit of social psychology in which the ideals of life themselves, 
as well as the views of any one individual, no matter how 
eminent, are traced to social and economic causes : 

On the various forms of property, on the conditions of social exist- 
ence, there rises an entire superstructure of various and peculiarly 
formed sensations, illusions, methods of thought and views of life. 
The whole class fashions and moulds them from out of their material 
foundations and their corresponding social relations. The single 
individual, in whom they converge through tradition and education, 
is apt to imagine that they constitute the real determining causes and 
the point of departure of his action. 8 

In another passage he contends that 

men make their own history, but they make it not of their own accord 
or under self-chosen conditions, but under given and transmitted 

1 These articles appeared under the simple title " 1848-1849 " in the Neue 
rheinisehe Zeitung. Politisch-okonomische Revue, redigirt von Karl Marx, 1850. 
They were not published in pamphlet form until 1895, when Engels edited them 
under the title Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich, 1848 bis 1850. 

2 " Der achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte " constituted the second 
number of a political monthly called Die Revolution, edited in New York in 1852 
by Joseph Weydemeyer. It was reprinted as a separate pamphlet by Marx in 
1869. A third edition was published in cheap form in 1885. 

8 " Auf den verschiedenen Formen des Eigenthums, auf den sozialen Existenz- 
bedingungen, erhebt sich ein ganzer Ueberbau verschiedener und eigenthiimlich 
gestalteter Empfindungen, Illusionen, Denkweisen und Lebensanschauungen. Die 
ganze Klasse schafft und gestaltet sie aus ihren materiellen Grundlagen heraus 
und aus den entsprechenden gesellschaftlichen Verhaltnissen. Das einzelne Indi- 
viduum, dem sie durch Tradition und Erziehung zufliessen, kann sich einbilden, 
dass sie die eigentlichen BestimmungsgrUnde und den Ausgangspunkt seines 
Handelns bilden." — Op. cit., 2d ed., p. 26. 
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conditions. The tradition of all dead generations weighs like a 
mountain on the brain of the living. 1 

During the early fifties, largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Charles A. Dana, Marx was engaged to write a series of articles 
for the New York Tribune, which, under the editorship of Horace 
Greeley, was devoting considerable attention to the Fourierist 
socialistic movement in the United States. In these articles, 
which appeared in English for a period of over eight years, some 
of them anonymously, as editorials of the Tribune, Marx dis- 
cussed the general politics of continental Europe in the light 
of his economic theory, and contributed in no mean degree 
to the enlightenment of the American public. 2 It was not, 
however, until the appearance in 1859 of his first professedly 
scientific work, Contributions to the Criticism of Political Econ- 
omy, that Marx endeavored to sum up his doctrine of economic 
interpretation and to show how this induced him to attempt his 
analysis of modern industrial society. He tells us that his 

investigation led to the conclusion that legal relations, like the form 
of government, can be understood neither of and in themselves nor 
as the result of the so-called general progress of the human mind, 
but that they are rooted in the material conditions of life. ... In 
the social production of their every-day existence men enter into 
definite relations that are at once necessary and independent of their 
own volition — relations of production that correspond to a definite 
stage of their material powers of production. The totality of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of society 
— the real basis on which is erected the legal and political edifice 
and to which there correspond definite forms of social consciousness. 

1 " Die Menschen machen ihr eigene Geschichte, aber sie machen sie nicht aus 
freien Stiicken, nicht unter selbstgewahlten, sondern unter gegebenen und uber- 
lieferten Umstanden. Die Tradition aller toten Geschlechter lastet wie ein Alp 
auf dem Gehirn der Lebenden." 

2 These articles have recently been collected and published in book form. The 
articles of 1851-52 have appeared under the title, Revolution and Counter Revo- 
lution, or Germany in 1848. By Karl Marx. Edited by Eleanor Marx Aveling, 
London, 1896. The letters of 1853-56 are entitled: The Eastern Question, a 
Reprint of Letters written 1853-1856, dealing with the Events of the Crimean 
War. By Karl Marx. Edited by Eleanor Marx Aveling and Edward Aveling, 
London, "1897. 
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The method of production in material existence conditions social, 
political and mental evolution in general. 1 

And, after speaking of the periods when the old forces are in 
temporary conflict with the new, Marx proceeds : 

With the alteration in the economic basis the whole immense super- 
structure is more or less slowly transformed. In considering such 
transformations we must always distinguish between the material 
transformation in the economic conditions of production, of which 
natural science teaches us, and the legal, political, aesthetic or philo- 
sophical — in short ideological forms, in which men become con- 
scious of this conflict and fight it out. 5 

In his great work on Capital, published eight years later, 
although he continually takes it for granted, Marx nowhere 
formulates this law. While the final chapter contains some 
interesting economic history of England since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Marx confines the discussion to a study of the economic 
results rather than of the wider social or political consequences. 
Partly for this reason and partly because the general public did 
not distinguish between his historical views and his socialistic 
analysis of existing industrial society, Marx's view of history 
had at first but slight influence outside of socialistic circles. 
After his earlier works came to be studied more carefully, the 

1 " Meine Untersuchung miindete in dem Ergebniss, dass Rechtsverhaltnisse wie 
Staatsformen, weder aus sich selbst zu begreifen sind, noch aus der sogenannten 
allgemeinen Entwicklung des menschlichen Geistes, sondern vielmehr in den mate- 
riellen Lebensverhaltnissen wurzeln. ... In der gesellschaftlichen Produktion 
ihres Lebens gehen die Menschen bestimmte, nothwendige, von ihrem Willen 
unabhangige Verhaltnisse ein, Produktionsverhaltnisse, die einer bestimmten Ent- 
wicklungsstufe ihrer materiellen Produktionskrafte entsprechen. Die Gesammtheit 
dieser Produktionsverhaltnisse bildet die okonomische Struktur der Gesellschaft, 
die reale Basis, worauf sich ein juristischer und politischer Ueberbau erhebt, 
und welcher bestimmte gesellschaftliche Bewusstseinsformen entsprechen. Die 
Produktionsweise des materiellen Lebens bedingt den socialen, politischen und 
geistigen Lebensprocess iiberhaupt." — Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, 
Erstes Heft (1859), pp. iv, v. 

2 " In der Betrachtung solcher Umwalzungen muss man stets unterscheiden 
zwischen der materiellen naturwissenschaftlich treu zu konstatirenden Umwiilzung 
in den okonomischen Produktionsbedingungen und den juristischen, politischen, 
religiosen, kiinstlerischen oder philosophischen, kurz ideologischen Formen, 
worin sich die Menschen dieses Konflikts bewusst werden und ihn ausfechten." 
— Ibid., p. v. 
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younger Marxists pointed out the real import of the historical 
principle. But it was not until the publication in 1894, eleven 
years after the death of Marx, of the third volume of Capital, 
with its wealth of historical interpretation, that the continental 
writers in general realized the significance of the theory; and 
it is only since that time that the heated controversy has spread 
throughout the scientific world. 1 Since neither the earlier works 
of 1847 or 1859 nor an y °f tne later volumes of Capital have 
as yet been translated, the English-speaking public has had only 
slight opportunity of grasping the real significance, of Marx's 
theory or its corollaries. 

In the first volume of Capital the only passage in which Marx 
definitely refers to his fundamental theory is tucked away in a 
note. 2 Here he compares his theory to that of Darwin and 
insists that it is based on the only really materialistic method: 

A critical history of technology would show how little any of the 
inventions of the eighteenth century are the work of a single indi- 
vidual. Hitherto there has been no such book. Darwin has inter- 
ested us in the history of Nature's technology, i.e., in the formation of 
the organs of plants and animals, which organs serve as instruments 
of production for sustaining life. Does not the history of the produc- 
tive organs of man, of organs that are the material basis of all social 
organization, deserve equal attention ? And would not such a history 
be easier to compile, since, as Vico says, human history differs from 
natural history in this, that we have made the former, but not the 
latter ? Technology discloses man's mode of dealing with Nature, — 
the process of production by which he sustains his life, and thereby 
also lays bare the mode of formation of his social relations, and of 
the mental conceptions that flow from them. Every history of 
religion, even, that fails to take account of this material basis, is 
uncritical. It is, in reality, much easier to discover by analysis the 
earthly core of the misty creations of religion, than it is, conversely, 
to develop from the actual relations of life the corresponding celes- 
tialized forms of those relations. The latter is the only materialistic, 
and therefore the only scientific method. The weak points in the 

1 In the socialistic circles the controversy may be said to date from 1890, when 
the matter was taken up in the discussions of the programme of the Social 
Democratic party in Germany. 

2 Capital (English translation), II, 367, note 1. 
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abstract materialism of natural science, a materialism that excludes 
history and its process, are at once evident from the abstract and 
ideological conceptions of its spokesmen, whenever they venture 
beyond the bounds of their own specialty. 

It is in the third volume of Capital that Marx gives a definite 
statement of his theory, with some necessary qualifications, inat- 
tention to which is partly responsible for some of the objections 
to the theory. With this extract we may fitly close the series 
of quotations: 

It is always the immediate relation of the owner of the conditions of 
production to the immediate producers — a relation each of whose 
forms always naturally corresponds to a given stage in the methods 
and conditions of labor, and thus in its social productivity — in 
which we find the innermost secret, the hidden basis of the entire 
social structure, and thus also of the political forms. . . . This 
does not prevent this same economic basis in all its essentials from 
showing in actual life endless variations and gradations due to various 
empirical facts, natural conditions, racial relations, and external his- 
torical influences without number — all of which can be compre- 
hended only by an analysis of these conditions as they are disclosed 
by experience. 1 

IV 

We have now studied the genesis and development of the 
doctrine, chiefly in the words of Marx himself. But, it will be 
asked, how far is the theory of economic interpretation original 
with Marx ? 

There are, indeed, abundant traces of the connection between 

1 " Es ist jedesmal das unmittelbare Verhaltniss der Eigenthumer der Produk- 
tionsbedingungen zu den unmittelbaren Producenten — era Verhaltniss, dessen 
jedesmalige Form stets naturgem'ass einer bestimmten Entwicklungsstufe der Art 
and Weise der Arbeit, und daher ihrer gesellschaftlichen Produktivkraft entspricht 
— worin wir das innerste Geheimniss, die verborgene Grundlage. der ganzen 
gesellschaftlichen Construction, und daher auch die politische Form der Souver- 
anet'ats- und Abhangigkeitsverhaltnisse, kurz, der jedesmaligen specifischen 
Staatsform finden. Dies hindert nicht, dass dieselbe okonomische Basis — 
dieselbe den Hauptbedingungen nach — durch zahllos verschiedene empirische 
Umstande, Naturbedingungen, Racenverhaltnisse, von aussen wirkende geschicht- 
lichen Einfliisse u. s. w. unendliche Variationen und Abstufungen in der Erschei- 
nung zeigen kann, die nur durch Analyse dieser empirisch gegebenen Umstande 
zu begreifen sind." — Das Kapital, III, 2, pp. 324, 325. 
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economic causes and legal, political or social conditions to be 
found in the literature of earlier centuries. Harrington, for 
instance, in his Oceana, tells us that the form of government 
depends upon the tenure and distribution of land. The very 
foundation of his whole theory is: "Such as is the proportion 
or ballance of dominion or property in Land, such is the nature 
of the Empire." 1 In the eighteenth century we find writers, 
like Moser, 2 who emphasized the influence of property in land 
on politics. Especially in the socialists of the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century we find not infrequent allusions to 
a similar point of view. Fourier, St. Simon, Proudhon and Blanc 
naturally call attention to the influence of economic conditions 
on the immediate politics of the day, 3 and the first foreign his- 
torian of French socialism, Lorenz von Stein, elaborated some of 
their ideas by positing the general principle of the subordination 
of the political to the economic life. 4 The early minor German 
socialists, such as Marr, Hess and Griin, 5 as well as here and there 

1 " If one man," he proceeds, " be sole Landlord, or overballance the people, 
he is Grand Signior . . . and his Empire is Absolute Monarchy. If the Few or 
a Nobility overballance the people, it makes the Gothic ballance and the Empire 
is mixed Monarchy (as in Spain and Poland). If the whole people be Landlords, 
or hold the lands so divided among them that no one man or number of men . . . 
overballance them, the Empire (without the interposition of force) is a Common- 
wealth." — The Commonwealth of Oceana (1656), p. 4. 

2 In his Vorrede zur osnabriickschen Geschichte (1768). See the interesting 
article, "Justus Moser als Geschichtsphilosoph," von P. Kampffmeyer, in Die 
neue Zeit, XVII, I, pp. 516-524. 

8 As to St. Simon, see P. Barth in Die Zukun/t, IV, 449, and the same writer's 
Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie (1897). Cf. The French Revolu- 
tion and Modern French Socialism, by Jessica Peixotto (1900), pp. 219-221. 
Both Barth and Peixotto exaggerate the influence of St. Simon. For Fourier 
and Le Chevalier, see Wenckstern's book on Marx (1896), pp. 250, 251. For 
Proudhon, see Muhlberger, Zur Kentniss des Marxismus (1894). 

4 Stein's views were first advanced in 1842, in Der Socialismus und. Communis- 
mus des heutigen Frankreichs. In a later work, published in 1850, Geschichte 
der socialen Bewegung in Frankreich, he developed more fully his idea of society 
as the community in its economic organization, and of social, i.e., economic 
growth as the basis of legal and political life. This produced a decided effect 
on Gneist, and through him on much of modern German historical jurisprudence. 
But Stein's doctrine exerted little influence on economic thought or historical 
investigation in general. 

6 For some of their statements, see G. Adler, Die Grundlagen der Karl 
Marx'schen Kritik der bestehenden Volkswirthschaft (1887), pp. 214-226, For 
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other writers, 1 express themselves sporadically in like manner. 
But if originality can properly be claimed only for those thinkers 
who not alone formulate a doctrine but first recognize its impor- 
tance and its implications, so that it thereby becomes a constitu- 
ent element in their whole scientific system, there is no question 
that Marx must be recognized as in the truest sense the originator 
of the economic interpretation of history. 2 

It may be asked, finally, how far the other founders of 
scientific socialism, Rodbertus and Lassalle, should share with 
Marx the honor of originating the doctrine of economic inter- 
pretation of history. The question of the priority of view as 
between Marx and Rodbertus was at one time hotly discussed. 3 
The controversy, however, turned chiefly on the specifically 
socialistic doctrines of labor and surplus value, which have in 
their essentials nothing to do with the economic interpretation 
of history. Even as to that point, however, the friends of 
Rodbertus now concede that the charges originally preferred 
against Marx were false. 4 So far as the economic interpretation 
of history is concerned, there is no claim that Rodbertus origi- 
nated or even maintained the doctrine. 6 

the more general views of these German socialists, see G. Adler, Die Geschichte 
der ersten socialpolitischen Arbeiterbewegung in Deutschland (1885). 

1 C/.a. remarkable paragraph in the work of the deservedly forgotten Lavergne- 
Peguilhen, Die Bewegungs- und Produktionsgesetze (1838), p. 225, to which 
Brentano first called attention. Mehring has pointed out the slight importance 
to be attached to this advocate of the feudal-romantic school, in his Die Lessing 
Legende nebst einem Anhange iiber den historischen Materialismus (1893), 
pp. 435-441. 2 Cf. Woltmann, Der historische Materialismus (1900), p. 24. 

8 The charge that Marx copied from Rodbertus was first made by R. Meyer, 
Emancipationskampf des vierten Standes (1875), I, 43 ; 2d ed., 1882, pp. 57 and 83, 
and was repeated by Rodbertus himself in a letter to J. Zeller in the Tubinger 
Zeitschrift fur die gesammte Staatswissenschaft (1879), p. 219. Cf. also Briefe und 
socialpolitische Aufsatze von Dr. Rodbertus-Jagetzow, herausgegeben von Dr. 
R. Meyer, n.d. [1880], p. 134. The charge was triumphantly refuted by Engels 
in the preface to Das Elend der Philosophie, Deutsch von E. Bernstein (1885), 
and more fully in the preface to the second (German) volume of Das Kapital 
(1885), pp. viii-xxi. 

4 Cf A. Wagner, in the Introduction to the third volume of Aus dem literari- 
schen Nachlass von Dr. Karl Rodbertus-Jagetzow, herausgegeben von Adolph 
Wagner und Theophil Kozak (1885), p. xxxi. 

6 Cf. A. Wagner, in his Grundlegung der politischen Oekonomie, II (3d ed., 
1894), pp. 281, 282, where Marx is described as proceeding " einseitig entwicklungs- 
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With reference to Lassalle, it would hardly be necessary to 
refer to the matter at all, were it not for the fact that a promi- 
nent English economist has recently implied that the doctrine is 
first found in his writings. 1 As a matter of fact, it is now con- 
ceded by the ablest students of socialism that Lassalle originated 
none of the important points in theory, even though it is true 
that without the marvellous practical sagacity of Lassalle the 
world at large would probably have heard but little of Marx 
and Rodbertus. The International, in the hands of Marx, was 
a fiasco ; practical socialism, in the hands of Lassalle, became a 
powerful political and social force. But while Lassalle was a 
great agitator and statesman, he was not a constructive thinker, 
— in economics, at all events ; and while Marx was a failure in 
practical life, he was a giant as a closet philosopher. 2 Whether 

gesetzlich, mit den Hilfsmitteln seiner materialistischen Geschichtsauffassung," 
while Rodbertus argues "ohne die geschichtlichen und dialectischen Hilfsmittel 
von Marx." Cf. also the essay of Kautsky, " Das ' Kapital ' von Rodbertus," in 
Die neue Zeit, II (1884), p. 350. 

1 Bonar, Philosophy and Political Economy (1893), PP- 3S°> 35*> quoting 
from Lassalle's Workmen's Programme of 1862. All the points mentioned by 
Mr. Bonar are found. in Marx's books of 1847 and 1859. 

2 It is much to be regretted that Professor Foxwell, in his introduction to the 
translation of Menger's The Right to the whole Produce of Labour (1899), seems 
to lend credence to Menger's contention that Marx borrowed his theory of surplus 
value from the English socialists, without giving them credit. As every one who 
is familiar with the subject knows, both parts of this statement are erroneous. It 
was Marx himself who first called attention in detail to the English socialists, 
quoting extensively from Hopkins, Thompson, Edwards and Bray in La Misere 
de la Philosophie (pp. 49-62) ; and to compare their theories to that of Marx is 
like comparing the political economy of Petty to that of Ricardo. It must be 
remembered, however, that the author of the book in question is not the econo- 
mist Carl Menger, but his brother Anton, the jurist. Professor Ashley must have 
had these passages in mind when he was misled into the hasty characterization of 
Marx as "a man of great ability, but neither so learned nor so original as he 
appeared." See his Surveys, Historic and Economic (1900), p. 25. Those who 
really know their Marx have no such opinion. Bohm-Bawerk, one of the chief 
opponents of Marx's theory of surplus value, has often expressed high admiration 
for his powers, and goes so far as to call him a "philosophical genius" and "an 
intellectual force of the highest order." See Karl Marx and the Close of his 
System, by Bohm-Bawerk (1898), pp. 148, 221. If for no other reason than for 
his admirable and profound treatment of the money problem in the second 
(German) volume of Das Kapital, Marx would occupy a prominent place in the 
history of economics. His earlier works show that he was equally strong in other 
fields of human thought. As for his learning, it may suffice to call attention 
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or no we agree with Marx's analysis of industrial society, and 
without attempting as yet to pass judgment upon the validity of 
his philosophical doctrine, it is safe to say that no one can study 
Marx as he deserves to be studied — and, let us add, as he has 
hitherto not been studied in England or America — without 
recognizing the fact that, perhaps with the exception of Ricardo, 
that other great economist of Jewish extraction, there has been 
no more original, no more powerful, and no more acute intellect 
in the entire history of economic science. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

to the fact that Marx was the first writer to study in detail the history of early 
English economic thought, as well as the first economist to make an effective 
investigation based on the English blue books. 



(To be continued?) 



